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Check List of Recent Publications 


Shelf Work in Libraries 


W. H. Jesse. Describes objectives and organization of shelf work in all types of 


braries. Specific procedures given. 1952. $1.25 


© Library Applications of Punched Cards 
R. S. Parker. A description of mechanical systems effectively used in the technica 
routines of libraries. Illus. 1952. $2.75 


@ Guide to Reference Books 
C. M. Winchell. 7th edition, revised and enlarged. Lists 5500 useful reference books 
n all fields. 1951. $10.00 i 


e American Library Resources 
R. B. Downs. A Bibliographic guide to printed Library catalogs, union lists of book i 
and periodicals, etc., in the U. S. 1951. $2.00 


© A Planning Guide for the High School Library Program 
Henne, Ersted, Lohrer. A tool for surveying existing services and a guide to future 


planning for the high school library. 1951. $2.00 


® Retirement for Librarians 
H. Goldhor, ed. Principles of a good plan with extended comment on typical publi 
and private systems. 1951 $2.00 


® Librarians’ Conference of 1853 
G. B. Utley. G. H. Doane, ed. A chapter in American library history. Sketches of the 
participants; a resume of the sessions. 1951. $3.00 
® Position Classification and Salary Administration in Libraries 
A.L.A. Board on Personnel Administration. How to set up a position classifi 
cation scheme and a salary schedule. 195! $1.25 
© Library Binding Manual 
L. Feipel and E. Browning. Why, what, and when to bind, selection of bindery, and 


preparation of material for binding. 1951. $1.50 


Coming 
© A.L.A. Catalog 1942-1949 


F. Boochever, ed. Continues the basic pub brary buying list. Annotates more 
than 4500 selected titles. June. Approx. $7.00 


e Aids in Selection of Material for Children and Young People 


Committee of N.E.A. and A.L.A. e leaflet describing selected aids in the choic 
ot books, films, and records. i. Quantity price 


© School Library Quarters—filmstrip 
olor. Library facilities for small elementary, small rural, large elementary, and 


large high schools. 98 frames. 1952. $15.00 
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Public Librarians 


(V ) Chech 


on your ALA membership blanks 


Publie Libraries Division 


Reconstituted 1951 
Members (December 31, 1951) 5,335 


Sections: Armed Forces Librarians 
Library Extension 
Trustees 


ALA Councilors (according to division membership) 22 


The Division receives a portion of the dues of each member who 
chooses membership in this division. Division membership 
includes free membership in one of its sections. Affiliation 
with each additional section costs $1, payable to the section 
treasurer. 


The Division issues a quarterly bulletin, PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 


free to its members. 


The Division employs an Executive Secretary who is a member 
of the ALA Headquarters Staff. 


The Division helps to solve public library problems by exchange 
of ideas and experience, by cooperative progressive long- 
range planning, and by aggressive action. 


The Division wants you as a member. 
The Division can be what you make it. 


Join or Renew Now 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street Chicago 11, Illinois 
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LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
If others have failed you, why 
not try us on your wants for 
AND HARD- 
OUT-OF-PRINT “%3.5k0 BOOKS 
Our record of 30 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


Send us your list of wants. 
No charge No obligation 
We report quickly at lowest prices. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND 
MAGAZINES YOU NO LONGER NEED. 








ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A National Service since 1885 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
MemberNATA 


Top Library positions are listed with us. 
Universities, Colleges, Public and Private 


American College Bureau 


UNIVERSITIES, colleges, and public schools 
request us to make recommendations for head 


librarians and assistant librarians in all fields of 
library. service. Salaries are excellent according 
to qualifications. 

HE American College Bureau operates in al] 

divisions in the University and College field 
while the affiliated office, Fisk Teachers Agency, 
covers all fields in educational work from pre. 
school through college and university. Both or. 
ganizations are excellently equipped to render 
service to institutions that need librarians for we 
have a large library divsion and librarians are 
continually registering for advancement. 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Ill, 
OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 














MEND BOOKS WITH A BRUSH 





THE MAGIC “PAINT-ON” PLASTIC 


Use inexpensive NORBOND to mend 
books, bind magazines, make quick, 
easy, permanent repairs. Simply ‘‘paint 
it on’’ with a brush—no skill required, 
Average mending time — 2 minutes; 
average cost — 2 cents. Cuts binde 
bills in half! Fast-drying NORBOND 
remains transparent and flexible, won't 
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Schools everywhere have appreciated crack or peel. Dozens of valuable uses, A 
our distinctive and personalized service. WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER, ; 
Positions open now. Early enrollment ad- 7 
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End drudgery Contoura-copy _full- 
longhand-copying and page graphs, charts, b 
proof-reading notes. maps, prints or parts 
Contoura - copied of pages, stamps, sig- u 
manuscripts and doc- natures, from 5 s¢ 
PHOTO-COPIER uments are letter-per- that can’t be taken C 
fect, need no checking. from library. fe 
Used by librarians at University of Alabama, Beloit, Con- @eee GC 
necticut, Cornell, Duke, Florida, Georgia, Haverford, Illi- a 
nois, lowa State, Kentucky, Loyola, Maryland, Miami, N 
Michigan, Mt. Holyoke, Nebraska, North Carolina, North C 
Carolina State, Notre Dame, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rensse- A 
laer, Rutgers, Smith, Southern Illinois, Stanford, Union, q 
Vassar, Washington State, and Yale, it's truly PORTABLE; P 
fits in briefcase; makes clear copies for only 7¢; needs no I 
darkroom and affords time and money savings. Models as —_ a F 
: ontoura-co; ° : 
low as $39.00. Write for FREE FOLDER today. on, ae Ss corpts, or entire pages iz 
duplicate volumes. up to 8” x 14”, 
+ Copy passages from from non-circulating ye 
F G [ lJ D WI A rare or single copy books without lugging st 
+s ® $socia es ditions for reserve heavy volumes $ 
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(Consider these BRITANNICA highlights... 


There are many encyclopaedias, but 
there is only one ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA—for 184 years the 
world’s most honored reference 
work. 

Britannica’s 24 volumes contain 
38,000,000 words completely in- 
dexed and with one of the most 
extensive systems devised. 

Over 25,000 clear, accurate illus- 


1952 EDITION! 


The 1952 Edition of BRITANNICA 
represents the biggest revision 
made in a quarter of a century. 
In this major revision over 3% 
million word changes were made. 
This new printing contains a com- 
plete revision of the populations 
of states, cities and towns of the 
United States and its possessions, 
on the basis of the 1950 Census. 


APPROXIMATELY 4,000 ARTICLES REVISED 
OR REWRITTEN. MANY IMPORTANT NEW 
ILLUSTRATIONS! 


Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPADIA BR 


425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 






They Reach for 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


BRITANNICA 


TR 24 


PC AAC me iN 


Easy to use...easy to understand... 
and preferred for its greater authority, 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA is the choice 
Cla haa ee? Olle dalle 

26,000 pages of factual information writ- 
ten by more than 4,000 of the world's 
leading authorities 


trations on Britannica’s large pages 
permit fullest use of visual aids. Full 
color Kodachrome illustrations show 
the student what he wants to know. 

An abundance of simple, every- 
day information and knowledge— 
in addition to detailed technical 
facts—explains why more and more 
students, schools and libraries con- 
sider ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
a “‘must.”’ 






SCHOOLS AND 
LIBRARIES: 


Write or wire for special low 
price and easy payment terms. 


ITANNICA 
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HEN we arrived at ALA headquarters last February, it was at once apparent 

that the gap between librarian and editor was greater than anticipated. Simply 
put, it was a distance measurable in light years or like one that stretches between 
the quick and the dead. Nonetheless, so far so good. There was no point in worry- 
ing est the improbable. 

We think it speaks volumes for the headquarters staff that it was only a matter of 
weeks before we were moderately oriented. Some of the pieces began to fit together; 
we sensed a pattern. Moreover, it was a fortuitous time of the year for this to 
happen, like another promise of Spring. 

Perhaps there is still another promise. We feel that the Bulletin—the whole of 
ALA headquarters for that matter—is gradually getting over its winter of retrench- 
ment. In 1947, financial conditions forced a curtailment of ALA services; today 
there is reason to believe that the worst is over and the best is yet to come. As far 
as the Bulletin is concerned, we hope that some of the long-deferred and some brand 
new plans may soon be realized. 

It was in this frame of mind that we buttonholed every librarian in sight on the 
subject of the Bulletin. Most of them were glad to give us their opinions, and these 
were seasoned with equal portions of bouquets and bricks. The trouble was that 
all of them together represented but a small handful in terms of total membership. 
What we would like, and believe to be of first importance, is a really broad sampling 
of membership opinion. To this end, and to put the question as simply as possible, 
let us suppose that we are in no way limited by available funds. Then we ask: 
How can the Bulletin improve and expand its services to members, to libraries and 
librarians, to you? We don't know if this is as simple as it sounds, but we would 
like to have answers, if possible, from all of you. Help us set the sails and lay the 
course dead right. Pick up your pen. Tell us off, if you like, but tell us. 


DURING THE COURSE OF A YEAR, Our headquarters library receives over 250 dif- 
ferent library periodicals. It is worthy of note that some 30 of these publications 
are issued by state library associations. Some are newsletters, others are bulletins 
or journals, but every one of them is doing a most important library job. Three of 
them struck our fancy for what may be termed “frivolous” reasons. Alabama's 
Newsletter—because it was a first edition. We also wondered if the bright yellow 
cover stands for the Yellowhammer State? Then the Texas Library Journal, its 
nearly 40 pages being the mostest. (And may Texas librarians forgive us for men- 
tioning it.) Finally, there is the beautifully designed PNLA Quarterly, which serves 
the Pacific Northwest. In one of its issues, we noted the piece aptly entitled, 
“Discrimination Against Women in the Professions.” 

Several state associations make a regular practice of exchanging publications. We 
wonder how widespread, how effective the system is, for it seems to us that these 
periodicals, taken all together, not only give an impressive picture of American 
Library activity, but also create in one a very live sense of participation. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES $0 EAST HURON STREET, CHICAGO 11 


bership D ory is scheduled for publication May 26, 1952. Priced 
at $5, it will be distributed by the Publishing Department. The 1951 issue, 
with the exception of copies for official distribution, is for sale only; the 
1952 issue will be distributed free to institutional and special members in ac- 
cordance with the recent By-Law revisions, 


ALA is now sending 700 copies of Commager's "Living Ideas in America" to libra- 
ries throughout the world as part of the observance of the Seventy-fifth anni- 
versary. The libraries were selected by ALA's International Relations Board 
and the books carry a bookplate with the ALA seal and the inscription, "Pur- 
chased from a special grant to the American Library Association," 


h have been voted by the Executive Board for members of 
the Canadian Library Association, The Board felt that the increased dues scale, 
voted last fall by the ALA membership, would put many Canadian members in the 
position of having to choose between ALA and CLA, The ALA would not like to 
lose its Canadian members; neither would it wish to draw away from the Canadian 
Library Association membership, The action reads 


RESOLVED, That ,... The Executive Board approve a special rate for Canadian 
libraries of $6 annually and $3 anmually to Canadian librarians for member- 
ship dues in the ALA with the provision that these special rates apply only 
to members who are also members of the Canadian Library Association, 


These rates will become effective for the membership year 1953, 


Invitations are being issued to the presidents of divisions and other national 
groups to meet during the New York Conference with the Executive Board, This 


continues the series begun with the Chicago Conference of 1951, Topics selected 
for discussion are: "Affiliation," "Administrative Relationships between the 
ALA Executive Secretary and the Divisions," "Relationship of ALA Boards and 
Committees to Division Boards and Committees," and "ALA-Divisional Financial 
Relationships," Papers on these topics are now in preparation and will be dis- 
tributed prior to the Conference, 


tiv cret. of th ibrar vision, Miss Kee, spent March 
23 to April 7 on a field trip to the Southwest visiting the state library 
agencies in Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, Arizona and New Mexico, While in Texas, 
she spoke before the students in the School of Library Science at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, Her interesting and profitable trip will be described at more 


length in the June issue of Public Libraries. 
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0 ticut so is making it very difficult for me to leave 
the New York Conference a on its oan and hasten back to duty in Chicago 
for it is offering a wonderful four-day tour of Connecticut, See Conference Notes 


in this issue, 


After a period of much effective and able service, David K, Berninghausen has 
relinquished the secretaryship of the Committee on Intellectual Freedom of the ALA 

in order to have more time for his job and for his other activities and interests, 
Everyone will be glad that he is contiming as a member of the Committee and is 
assisting in the plans for the New York Institute on "The Library and Free Communica- 
tion," The excellent contributions of Mr. Berninghausen and the Committee are so 
well known that no emphasis is needed in this column, I feel sure that the Field 
Foundation will be impressed with the progress report just sent them by the Committee 
and I hope that extracts from the Report can appear later in the ALA Bulletin, Mr, 
Paul H, Bixler, Librarian of Antioch College, has accepted a salaried appointment, 
under the terms of the Field Grant, as Secretary, and will devote part-time to the 
work of the Committee, . 


0 eet will take place at the New York Conference, following the 
first two Council meetings, The first Membership Meeting will be concerned with 
Awards; the second will include the Register and Vote Program and constitutional 


changes. 


R on and I went to Oklahoma for the Anmal Meeting of the 
Oklahoma Library Association, Mr, Ralph Hudson, State Librarian, met us at the 
(klahoma City Municipal Airport (Will Rogers Field) and drove us the next day in 
his Jeepster to Chickasha where the meeting was in progress at the Oklahoma College 
for women, Under the theme, "Plans and Progress," a mumber of interesting sessions 
had been arranged by President Gaston Litton and Program Director Lee B, Spencer, 
Friday afternoon's session in which several librarians described plans and progress 
in their own libraries and communities was especially interesting to me, The 
Saturday morning program included a panel discussion on the AIA Bulletin, The 
thoughtful suggestions offered by the panel and the audience will be of real help 
to us in planning an enlarged and improved Bulletin, The Friday night banquet, 
at which I spoke, was presided over by Ralph Hudson with his usual wit and charm, 
The host college contributed much to the meeting and I was real glad of the chance 
to see and visit Dr. Bell and the pleasant and attractive college library. It was 
particularly nice to see Alice Dunlap, until recently with us in the Washington 
Office and on the ALA Bulletin - and Jim Gourley from Tulsa, an old friend from 
my Information Desk days at the New York Public Library, We spent Saturday night 
and Sunday in Kansas City, Missouri, and had a good visit on Sunday morning with 
Richard B, Sealock, who showed us the interior improvements now being made in the 
Kansas City Public Library and then took us to see Joseph Shipman and the Linda 
Hall Library of Science and Technology, 


ue of the carries two timely articles which I found particularly 
interesting, I think you will like them - Mr, Mahoney's on tape-recording the New 
York Conference and the one by Miss Rathbun on same of the good uses of television, 


Brvik CELGE 


David H. Clift 
April 29, 1952 Executive Secretary 
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Ash for McClurg’ 


PREBOUND SERVICE 


McClurg’s furnishes prebinding on any book, regardless of 
size. Sturdy and handsome Treasure Trove binding gives your 
books longer life . . . and saves you the cost of so many 


replacements. 
W rite today for information about our PREBOUND SERVICE! 


We also carry a stock of 35,000 titles ? 
in the publishers’ regular bindings. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 East Ontario Street ¢ Chicago 11, Illinois 
“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
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Card Catalog © 


Beautifully balanced modern design in 
rich, warm maple. Flush construction with 
rounded top and tapered legs. Finished 
light, No. 700 . . . or mellow, No. 800. 


Sections can be 

added to meet 

growing requirements 
Sketches at left show how you can in- 
crease the filing capacity of Gaylord 
Sectionals, at any time, by simply add- 
ing matching sections. Stocked for imme- 
diate shipment. 


Write for Prices and New Furniture Folder 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Standard Library 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. © STOCKTON, CALIF. Furniture 
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Sidelights on New York 


Harovp L. 


nx New York it is not a case of finding 
I something to do, but that of deciding 
what you want to do. The city and its 
environs contain so many places of particu- 
lar and general interest for the individual 
and the group that the Hospitality Commit- 
tee hunting up information for convention 
visitors has adopted an informational ap- 
proach leaving the final selection of things to 
do and see to the librarians when they arrive 
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ACME 


Museum of Modern Art 


and make their first visit to the registration 
and information desks. At that time more 
—————————_————__ 


Harold L. Roth, assistant librarian, 
torial Reference Library, 


New York Times Edi- 
is chairman of the Entertainment 
for the 
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and Hospitality Committee New York conference. 


ROTH 


commitments can be made by those attend- 
ing the convention within the confines of 
a well organized though somewhat crowded 
schedule which does not allow for a free 
day this year. 

Even if there were a free day there is so 
much that can be done and seen in New 
York that a visit to New York calls for great 
selectivity. The visitor’s sight-seeing possi- 
bilities might include:—famous _ buildings 
and the tallest in the world, Museums of 
Art, Natural History, Modern Art, American 
Indian, City of New York, and the one in 
Brooklyn—Libraries (public, college, private 
and special in quantity)—the Cloisters, the 
Battery, Statue of Liberty—Rockefeller 
Center, Hayden Planetarium, ‘Central Park, 
Bronx Zoo and Botanical Gardens—Ebbets 
Field, Yankee Stadium and Polo Grounds— 
Brooklyn Bridge, George Washington 
Bridge, Triborough—hundreds of miles of 
subways—Broadw ay, Fifth Avenue, Park 
and Madison—Department Stores, Theatres, 
Movies, Vaudeville Houses, Carnegie Hall, 
Lewisohn Stadium and its concerts—Hudson 
River Dayline trip or Moonlight Sail, nickel 
ferry to Staten Island, Circline trip around 
Manhattan by water, bus trips around the 
city—Chinatown, Harlem, Greenwich Vil- 
lage, Times Square and the night clubs— 
Rye Beach, Coney Island, Jones Beach and 
Bear Mountain—Hyde Park, Freedom House 
and not to forget the United Nations—Cathe- 
drals, churches, universities, Grant’s Tomb 
and City Hall. Take your choice, you can’t 
have them all. 


For Your Information 


To prepare for the New York visit there 
are many books which give an idea of the 
immensity of the area and the variety of 
things to do and see. Library Journal, 
March 15 has an excellent article by the 
staff of the Municipal Reference Library to 
serve as a bibliography of readily available 
material describing New York for the visitor. 
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The local information desk at the Waldorf 
will be stocked with maps, tour material, 
lists of what to do in New York, restaurant 
guides and the like. The convention folders 
will be stuffed with similar material to 
make traveling around New York relatively 
easy. 


To Fit Each Pocketbook 

Touring New York and seeing its sights 
can be arranged to suit each pocketbook. 
With guide in hand the individual can visit 
a good many places for the price of carfare 
alone or just a bit of shoe leather. For ten 
cents one can take a train to the Battery 
and the Wall Street sector; or, by taking 
the train in the opposite direction can get 
to the Bronx Zoo and Botanical Gardens. 
A short walk East and South of the Waldorf 
brings one to the United Nations, while an 
equally short walk West takes one to Broad- 
way and the theatre district. (If you are 





planning to see any plays while in New 
York it is advisable to make your reserva. 
tions before coming to New York. The New 
Yorker offers an excellent guide to current 
New York plays. The local committee cap. 
not take responsibility for making such ar. 
rangements.) The local information desk 
will have some free tickets available fo, 
visits to television and radio shows. Tours 
through Radio City, visits to the Empire 
State Building as well as trips around Man- 
hattan Island by boat may be arranged for 
at a discount by checking at the information 
desk. For one nickel one can see the sky- 
line of New York and take a long cool boat 
ride by boarding the Staten Island Ferry at 
the Battery. Most of the large department 
stores are within walking distance of the 
Waldorf. For the more affluent there are 
some well conducted bus tours such as the 
tour to Hyde Park, Bear Mountain, West 
Point and historical points between. This 


“Beacon of Hope,” the United Nations Building at Night 


SEES 
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SIDELIGHTS ON NEW YORK 189 


trip costs $8 and takes ten hours, but is 
well worth the money if one has the time. 

Eating places in New York are also many 
and varied. They run the gamut from 
inexpensive self-service places such as the 
Automat with its slot machines to expensive 
laces such as the Chambord with indi- 
vidual dinners at upwards of $15. In be- 
tween are eating places suitable to every 
taste in cooking and at prices that all can 
afford. The restaurant list will be the most 
effective guide here. 


Clothes for New York 


Weather in New York is consistently 
unpredictable. To quote a popular saying 
“If you don't like the weather in New 
York, wait a minute.” However, it is quite 
safe to assume that convention weather will 
be warm, probably hot. 

New York is an informal town with 
people dressing in style, but comfortably. 
Dark clothes are the most practical at all 
times, particularly if wrinkleproof. Sheers 
and cottons are standard summertime garb 
for women with little necessity for hats ex- 
cept as a personal preference. Palm 





ACME 


Whitestone Bridge 





ACME 


Rockefeller Church 


Beach or other summer weight suits are 
most comfortable for the men. A light 
weight wrap or coat for that boat ride 
around Manhattan and a raincoat in case 
of a downpour will cover most all con- 
tingencies. 


New York and the Motorist 


The AAA and local driving clubs have 
the best routes to New York. The Port of 
New York Authority issues a map called 
Metropolitan New York-New Jersey High- 
ways which indicates main and secondary 
approaches to the city with connections 
from turnpikes and highways. A copy will 
be sent to anyone free of charge requesting 
it from Port Promotion Bureau, Port of New 
York Authority, 111 8th Ave., New York 
City (11). 

The parking and driving situations within 
New York are anything but favorable. If 
you can avoid driving while in the city do 
so. The hotels have parking facilities for 
their guests and there are facilities for ex- 
tended parking at garages in the city but 
the prices are not cheap. Curb parking 
is at a premium and traffic is heavy within 
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the city at most times of the day. It is 
urged that public transportation be used 
when walking is not possible to save time 
and frayed tempers. 


Publisher’s Visits 


Plans are being laid for trips to publish- 
er’s offices and to book manufacturing 
plants. The extent of these plans depends 
largely on the interest expressed by ALA 
members. Those interested in such trips 
should get in touch with Mrs. Edith Busby, 
Brooklyn Public Library, Grand Army 


Plaza, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Addendum 


New York is ready to welcome its ALA 
visitors. For a big city it is remarkably 
friendly. While it has much to offer not 
all of it may be apparent to the eye of the 
casual visitor. If there is something special 
in which you are interested, the local Hospi- 
tality Committee will be happy to try to 
provide means to satisfy that interest ‘dur- 
ing convention week. A letter to Harold 
L. Roth, Editorial Reference Library, New 
York Times, 229 W. 43rd St., New York 36. 
N.Y. will enable the committee to get to 
work on providing the information. ; 
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You Can Be There, Too— 


Tape Recording for Library and Conference 


RAYMOND E. MAHONEY 


veRY national professional organization 
E is faced with the problem of narrow- 
ing the gap between its national headquar- 
ters on the one hand and its dues paying 
membership on the other. The problem is 
basically one of communication. If the 
channels of communication are kept open 
and if professional news is promptly and 
interestingly reported, individual members 
instinctively associate themselves more 
closely with the group. 

Many ALA members receive relatively 
low salaries and are employed in small and 
medium size libraries located in villages 
and towns scattered across the face of 
America. Seldom are they alle to register 
at annual conventions. Those who attend 
must solve the dual problems of arranging 
work schedules to insure a uniform quality 
of service and secondly, accumulate ade- 
quate funds to finance a trip—usually out- 
side the state. Librarians located in North 
and South Dakota, New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, Mississippi and Maine for example, 
have never had an opportunity to attend a 
national ALA convention within the 
boundaries of their own state. 

This inability of so many to attend na- 
tional conventions places an increasing bur- 
den on the written word as a medium of 
communication between the Headquarters 
staff and our ever increasing membership. 
In some cases the burden becomes too 
great—the librarian loses contact, loses inter- 
est, and ALA loses a member. Some help 
is obtained from members who summarize 
their observations at conventions and report 
regularly to their library staff or their col- 
leagues in the area. However, the reports 
are uneven, depending upon how much the 
reporter remembers and how successful 
he is in relating observations to others. 
Fortunately, the present means of keepin 
our membership informed can be Ares 00. 
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Raymond E. Mahoney, assistant personnel director of the 
Detroit Public Library, is chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee of ALA Public Libraries Division. 
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without the expenditure of substantial sums 
of money. 

A dramatic new medium of communica- 
tion, known as the tape recorder, has been 
developed during the postwar era. It can 
be operated by practically anyone who can 
operate a radio. The recorder is capable 
of capturing a single sound or an hour long 
program, holding the recorded sounds in a 
vise-like grip, yet reproducing them with 
great fidelity, whenever you choose and as 
often as you care to listen. It is not neces- 
sary to send the tapes to Rochester or Boston 
for processing. Once recorded the program 
can be played back almost immediately and 
on the same machine. In fact, it can be 
replayed approximately 10,000 times with- 
out substantial loss of quality. The pro- 
gram may be “erased” (or demagnetized) 
and a new program recorded at the same 
time. Thus approximately 10,000 different 
programs may be recorded in successive 
order before the tonal quality of the tapes 
shows serious signs of wear. 

A tape recording can be edited with a 
pair of scissors and a piece of “Scotch” 
splicing tape. The process is as easy as an 
English-school teacher red-lining a school- 
boy’s composition. Just snip out the unde- 
sired section and join the tapes together 
with a piece of the gummed tape. A para- 
graph, a sentence or even the plural of a 
word may be eliminated without the audi- 
ence being aware of the change. Thus 
speech and panel-discussion programs may 
sound better, when replayed, than the 
original program. This is accomplished by 
snipping out the “ahhh’s,” embarrassing 
pauses, the coughs and the uninteresting 
sections. 

Over 100,000 tape and film recorders 
were sold last year at a cost of $100 to 
$10,000. Portable recorders for taping 
stories, speeches and panel discussion pro- 
grams (where high fidelity music is not a 
factor) are available from $150 to $200. 
These machines give very satisfactory re- 
sults and are rapidly being improved. 
Portable recorders useful for high fidelity 
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music programs may be purchased from 
$550 to $900. Rental prices vary from 
city to city. However, a recorder priced 
under $300 often can be obtained on a 
demonstration basis, or rented for $10 or less 
a week. 

In a few cases public libraries cooperat- 
ing closely with high schools have been 
extended the privilege of using the school’s 
recorder for playing back recorded pro- 
grams. An ever increasing number of high 
schools are purchasing tape recorders for 
public speaking, drama and music courses. 

A few years ago Watertown (Massachu- 
setts) Public Library recorded its Christmas 
party for children. Miss Hutchinson, now at 
Enoch Pratt Library, reports that they were 
delighted to hear their own voices vigorously 
singing carols and seriously reciting poetry. 
The Watertown bi-weekly radio program 
was also recorded. It featured a librarian 
interviewing an outstanding community 
leader regarding books he had enjoyed 
reading during the past year. Later the 
program was played back for the guest 
speaker. Miss Hutchinson reports: “In all 
cases the speakers were most grateful for 
the opportunity to hear for themselves the 
effects of the program.” 

Libraries may tape their radio programs 
at a convenient time and place, then have 
the radio station schedule the broadcast 
in accordance with their program require- 
ments. This eliminates the problem of 
whether the student can be present at the 
scheduled time, whether he will arrive 
on time and what he may say once the 
program is “on the air.” It is impossible 
to recall an unwise or indiscreet remark 
once it has been spoken into the micro- 
phone. However, it is possible to “recall” or 
cut out whole sentences and paragraphs 
when the program is taped in advance. 

Tape recorders can be effectively used 
in school libraries when conducting a li- 
brary orientation program. Slides or silent 
films are often used as training aids, sup- 
plemented by a running explanation from 
the librarian. The explanation is repeated 
for each class unit. At times orientation 
courses can become quite exhausting when 
conducted in schools with an enrolment of 
3000 to 6000 students. 

By taping the first program, and syn- 


chronizing it with the slides and other aids 
the librarian will assure the following classes 
a uniform presentation, made when she was 
fresh and enthusiastic. 

ALA can assist in making available sig- 
nificant meetings of annual conventions to 
every library in America. This procedure 
would make a valuable contribution to the 
profession in 1952. It can approve tape 
recording several meetings of broad gen- 
eral appeal at the New York Convention- 
located at the book capital of the United 
States. There would be no cost involved 
to the Association. It would be difficult to 
assemble some of the participants on library 
programs in other sections of the country, 
However, taped and edited programs could 
accurately reflect such details as the inflec- 
tion of the voices and the personalities of 
the speakers—in Texas or Oregon—a month 
later or a year later. They might even in- 
clude on-the-spot interviews with leaders in 
the profession commenting on_ speeches 
shortly after the meeting. They could be 
booked into state conventions, _ library 
schools and individual libraries like motion 
aoe film. Plastic tapes are light and can 

e shipped in small boxes similar to books 
mailed in jiffy bags. 

The Public Libraries Division has com- 
pleted arrangements with the “Scotch” tape 
people (Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Co.) to place sound engineers in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel for the New York 
Conference. They will record meetings of 
the Division that appear to have broad gen- 
eral divisional appeal. The recording will 
be done on a demonstration basis and there 
will be no cost to either the Division or 
ALA. According to present plans, indi- 
vidual libraries and state associations will 
be able to book the programs (or any part 
of them) by merely paying the cost of 
postage. It is hoped a one-hour tape can 
be prepared giving highlights of the re 
corded programs. The Public Libraries 
Division has offered to extend the experi- 
ment to all ALA meetings of broad general 
appeal. 

The more our members know about ALA 
the greater will be their sense of particip« 
tion and the stronger will be the bonds of 
unity. Strengthen the lines of communica- 
tion and you strengthen ALA. 
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Tel—adventure Time— 
TV Brings Child and Book Together 


Norma L. 


“@,REAMS about a television program! 

No, we have only nightmares,” was 
the reply made by one head of a Chil- 
dren’s Department in answer to an inquiry 
as to what librarians were doing in the field 
of television, or what dreams they had for 
a perfect television program. It might have 
been made by many of us as we face the 
competition of a new medium of communi- 





Margaret Dixon, Children’s Librarian, Green 
Bay Neighborhood Library in Milwaukee on 
the television screen for the program “Your 
Library Story.” 


cation with its demands upon children’s 
time. 

But as replies came back from the one 
hundred fifty libraries to which we had sent 
inquiries, it was evident that children’s 
librarians have great faith in the books with 


Norma L, Rathbun, chief of Children’s Work, Milwaukee 
Public Library, is a member of the Television Committee 
of ALA’s Audio-Visual Board. 
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which they work and in their power to cap- 
ture the imagination of children. Where 
television had already reached and where 
it was only a promise of the future came 
the resolution that they would work with 
this medium and use it as wisely as they 
could to reach more and more children with 
the influence of good books. 

It has not taken children’s librarians very 
long to make use of this new medium in a 
number of versatile ways. From many li- 
brarians, besides New York, came reports 
of the excellent story-telling programs pre- 
sented by Marie Cimino when television 
was still very new. There is the year old 
program of the Indianapolis Public Library 
which presents the old and new favorites of 
children told by Marjorie Dobson of that 
library staff. 

In Milwaukee “Your Library Story,” a 
program which combines story-telling and 
illustrations from picture books reproduced 
on the television screen, has for nearly three 
years provided excellent television enter- 
tainment. Planned primarily for the pre- 
school age, its audience includes much 
older viewers, even some sophisticates of 
the seventh and eighth grades who confess, 
“I look at your program because I like 
hearing those stories again that I knew 
when I was a kid.” 

Other libraries who had neither staff 
talent nor time or television time for a regular 
program presented special programs or 
series (intermittently) as the opportunity 
came. There were special story hours pre- 
sented by the children’s staff of the Enoch 
Pratt Library of Baltimore and the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. The library in 
Washington, D.C., found a home-maker’s 
hour an excellent time to talk to parents 
about children’s books and reading. A pro- 
gram presented by a woman commentator 
over a Milwaukee station brought over two 
hundred requests for a booklet offered on 
the program. The “Satisfied Patron” pro- 
gram of the Atlanta (Georgia) Public Li- 
brary provided an interesting way of 
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presenting many types of library service to 
children. 

Other libraries reported cooperative pro- 
grams with other educational institutions 
such as those in Newark, New Jersey, with 
the public schools and museum, and 
Minneapolis with its museum. 

One of the most ambitious and success- 
ful programs using children’s books and 
stories has been the “Tel-adventure Tales” 
presented by Gloria Chandler and King 
Television of Seattle. W orking closely with 
Miss Chandler and the television station 
has been the Children’s Book Council and 
the public library and schools of Seattle. 
An interesting combination of excellent 
story-telling, live dramatization and the use 
of illustrations from books and discussion 
of the books by children, it is an outstanding 
example of the stimulating programs which 
can be achieved for children by utilizing 
the vast storehouse of children’s literature. 

This program and some of the other 
pioneering programs appear to be in part 
the realization of the dreams of the chil- 
dren’s librarian for a perfect television pro- 
gram. From our questionnaire we dis- 
covered that good traditional story-telling is 
thought by many to have much appeal. 
They want, too, programs which make use 
of the exce sent illustrations in children’s 
books and they want child participation 
such as there is in the NBC program 
“Carnival of Books.” 

Are children’s librarians badly in error 
for believing in and wanting such pro- 
grams? Commercial sponsors and_ tele- 
vision directors seem to think so, for many 
librarians write in that it was very hard to 
convince program eet that good story- 
telling has any appeal, so little faith did 
they have (or perhaps te was only lack of 
experience) that a child’s imaginz ition as he 
listened to the words of the s story could 
supply the background of magic and 
wonder. But from almost every library 
which has used television story-telling come 
reports of a most encouraging response. 
In the vicinity of Seattle with its “Tel- 
adventure Tales” librarians re port that they 
cannot supply enough titles of the books 
which appear on the program. The book 
lists mailed to children, who write in to 
identify the “mystery” character, are 
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brought in to the libraries by 
and their parents. 

In Milwaukee we notice a large increase 
in our replacement orders for the books we 
have used on “Your Library Story.” Many 
new patrons find their way to the libraries 
because young patrons want to see “that 
place the story comes from.” An offer of 
a finger play booklet to parents made on 
the “Library Story” brought several thou- 
sand requests to the ne ighborhood libraries, 
and boys and girls greet their children’s 
librarians, young and old, thin and fat, with 
the words, “I see you on television,” al- 
though the librarian might never have ap- 
peared, so strong is the appeal of the well 
told and illustrated story that the identifica- 
tion of the story-teller is entirely lost. 

The response sometimes comes very fast 
as we discovered one day when we pre- 
sented as a part of our program a a 
title for the children to identify. Our 
gram goes on at 4:15 p.m., at 4:18 oh 
the telephone rang and an eager voice said, 
“I know the name of your book. I know 
you said to write a card, but couldn't I tell 
you now?” 

And in many ways such as these, chil 
dren’s librarians have been convinced of 
the effectiveness of television in promoting 
books and their libraries. In our survey, 
however, they voiced many problems. 
They felt they were not qualified to present 
programs, there was no money to prepare 
programs which could compete with com- 
mercial ones, it was difficult to convince 
program directors that the type of program 
they could present would have viewers. 

But they did have solutions to the prob- 
lems: —workshops and courses in library 
schools to give children’s librarians the 
“know how” necessary to present good pro- 
grams, a network program such as “Carni- 
val of Books,” and more education of di- 
rectors and sponsors as to the kind of 
children’s programs the public wants. 

The replies also show that children’s li- 
brarians realized they need not work alone. 
Many are working with radio and television 
councils in their towns and cities, others 
are working with PTA’s and other groups 
interested in children and encouraging them 
to be articulate and positive about the pro- 
grams they want for children. 
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These librarians know, too, they have 
the interest and cooperation of the pub- 
lishers of children’s books who, almost with- 
out exception, grant permission for use of 
material on unsponsored programs and 
who along with librarians recognize that 
television is an excellent means for pro- 
moting children’s books. 

For the skeptic who might still believe 
that television is a parting knell to books 
and libraries we have this story as positive 
evidence to the contrary. One of our “Li- 
brary Story” programs was caught by a 
viewer in a little town of some 320 inhabi- 
tants across Lake Michigan. Several days 


later we received a letter which said in part: 

“We would like the name of the story 
you told on your program so we can buy 
it for our library. Since listening to your 
program, we have decided to have a library 
of our own. We are selling African violets 
to the tourist trade and have $8.75 and can 
make more, so the price of one tall tale is 
no object to us.” 

And so the desire for a library grew along 
with the African violets, and so will the 
desire for books grow if we present them in 
a way which will challenge and inspire 
children to seek further in the heritage 
which is theirs in books and libraries. 


The New Look in Children’s Libraries 


LaurA M. STEESE 


LL OVER the country a magic transforma- 
tion is taking place in the children’s 
rooms of public libraries. No longer does 
it suffice merely to provide shelves for the 
books and a few chairs on which to sit. 
For a long time, children’s librarians have 
realized that reading is in competition with 
movies, radio, television and many other 
new fields of enjoyment for the child. To 
foster continued interest in reading, chil- 
dren’s librarians are meeting the challenge 
with a new and fresh viewpoint. 

New children’s libraries, in many in- 
stances were out of the question. Some- 
thing must be done to transform the old 
quarters. Where to start? The heavy oak 
tables and chairs looked cumbersome and 
unattractive. .The drab walls and dark 
shelves were uninspiring. The light was 
so poor that it was difficult for searching 
eyes to find the books on the shelves. 
Everything about the general appearance 
and atmosphere of the room made the task 
seem hopeless. 
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Laura M. Steese, director of Work with Children, Flint 
(Mich.) Public Library, is chairman of the Committee on 
Building and Planning of the ALA Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People. 
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But a little dreaming, a little daring 
worked miracles on the outmoded look of 
several decades ago. Color, with life and 
cheerfulness, changed the somber tones of 
previously accepted decor; informality re- 
placed the formal and unimaginative at- 
mosphere of the past. Old tables and 
chairs were unrecognizable after the magic 
use of the carpenter's tools, walls sprang 
to life with the touch of the master’s brush, 
new lighting methods appeared to illumi- 
nate even the darkest corners of the room. 
Children’s libraries were indeed taking on 
the “new look.” 

A recent example of such remodeling 
transformation is the Boys and Girls Room 
of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. The 
old library rooms, which had been designed 
and installed in 1908, were spacious but 
not unattractive for those days. One of 
the worst features appeared to be the light- 
ing provided by the dim incandescent bulbs. 
When the lighting situation was investi- 
gated, it was revealed that a higher level 
of illumination would make an almost im- 
possible adjustment for the eye between 
the dark furnishings and the pages of a 
book. Therefore, the dark furniture, walls 
and floor covering must go. A city bond 
issue provided funds for a new floor; for 
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‘The New Look: Boys and Girls Room 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


the remaining funds necessary, the Pitts- 
burgh Foundation was approached. 

A committee was selected to work on 
organization and plans. Included in this 
committee were Virginia Chase, head of 
the boy’s and girl’s department, and 
Mildred Schmertz, a practicing interior de- 
signer who gave freely of her knowledge 
ou experience. Roy B. Ambrose, manager 
of buildings and grounds for the Carnegie 
Institute and Library, was invaluable to the 
success of the project in providing the serv- 
ices of his expert staff. When the funds 
seemed insufficient to carry out the plans 
of the committee, Mr. Ambrose’s staff in- 
stalled “the 898 feet of fixtures and 
fluorescent strips, repaired hundreds of file 
drawers, altered book racks and _ installed 
metal stripping in them to hold the shelves. 
It replaced the marble bases of the furni- 
ture and refinished all the hardware. At 
the end it repainted the rooms.” 

The Boys and Girls Room of the Carnegie 
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Library of Pittsburgh now presents an in- 
viting welcome to its readers. The sandal- 
wood, grey and yellow color patterns of the 
walls are “as lovely as a rainbow.” The 
bright, but glareless fluorescent lights bring 
daylight into the once dim interior. The 
transformation of the dark oak of the wood- 
work and all the furniture into a lighter 
finish is pleasing to the eye (and easier to 
keep clean!). Tables, remodeled with new 
micarta tops of several bright colors, and 
the benches with terra cotta linoleum seats 
add to the comfort of the reader and help 
create a friendly atmosphere. No remote 
corner, from the entrance into the room 
to the work space behind the circulation 
desk, remained unchanged. Director Ralph 
Munn of the Carnegie Library and Institute 
gives credit to William R. Oliver, trustee, 
for initiating the project and carrying it 
through. “From beginning to end,” says 
Mr. Munn, “Mr. Oliver was the leading 
force in bringing light, color and an at- 
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mosphere of modernity to these rooms.” 

“Make it bright and cheerful,” says 
Youngstown, Ohio, a city in which much re- 
novating of branch libraries has been done. 
“Where only paint is available, we have 
used a bright color on three walls above the 
shelving and a complimentary color on the 
fourth wall as well as behind the books all 
around the room.” Brilliant chartreuse on 
three walls with puse as the complimentary 
color combine to make a pleasing and color- 
ful interior—or Raleigh Tavern green com- 
bined with geranium red behind the books. 
The benches in front of the easy books may 
even get a coat of the red paint, adding 
brightness to that corner. 

In a converted market in Youngstown, 
turquoise and coral paint was used on the 
walls. The coral was repeated in 24 inch 
diagonal stripes in the linoleum. Blond 
furniture, which is just as sturdy as the 
dark brown oak, has been used. Jane 
Darrah, the head of the children’s depart- 
ment, says, “The children especially like the 
ten little stools, made locally, which are 
placed at intervals around the shelves. The 
stools are modern in design, 16” x 12” 
x 14” high and have a square base that 
makes them almost untippable. A matching 
bench 48” long is used in front of a narrow 
flat table 60” «x 24” X 24”, which is kinder 
to picture books than the standard slant 
top that tears so many pages. Children 
take turns sitting in the lounge chairs up- 
holstered in green and yellow leather.” 

Still another branch in Youngstown re- 
ceived a new paint job in shades of green 
and tile red. After the walls were painted 
the heavy round tables with their mahogany 
finish looked twice as heavy. At very little 
expense, the janitor used a commercial 
paint remover, a little bleach and some 


varnish to make the tables balance, rather 
than detract from the cheerfulness of the 
room. 

Bright and cheerful color for walls and 
furniture is also the keynote in both the 
new and remodeled branch libraries in De- 
troit. Color is repeated in the low stools 
and comfortable benches around the rooms. 
Tacoma, Washington is also using attractive 
colors and comfortable furniture in their 
children’s rooms. They have the most en- 
trancing small chairs with red leather backs. 
The chairs are copies of those used in the 
adult department. 

When the Elizabeth Kenny Institute at 
Minneapolis, Minnesota was built many 
years ago, no library room was provided. 
The library book cases were placed along 
the walls of the corridors, where wheel- 
chairs and litters were housed when not in 
use. When a new wing was added to the 
building in 1951, a library room was made 
on the second floor at the juncture of the 
old and new wings. The room is small, 
but light and cheerful, with its two 
windows equipped with cream-colored 
Venetian blinds. The walls, painted a 
dusty pink, and the ceiling of rich cream 
blend nicely with the floor covering of red 
and white rubber tile. The shelves and 
furniture are greyish blond. “This minia- 
ture library,” says Miss Merry Greenwald, 
librarian for the Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary, “leaves little to be desired. ... It 
is a dream come true.” 

Yes, dreams can come true. Whether 
you have funds to carry through a large 
— as the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 

urgh did, or whether you have only 
enough to buy a few cans of paint, your 
Children’s Room can take on life, color and 
an inviting atmosphere. 


Library Tour of Europe 


A 32 day tour, especially planned for librarians by the American Travel ae is 
L 


scheduled from Aug. 16 to Sept. 16, 1952. 


The Tour, to be conducted by Gerar 


Alexander of the New York Public Librarv, will include eight countries: Scotland, England, 
Holland, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy and France. The British Museum, the 
Bibliothéque Nationale and other famous libraries will be visited. The all expense tour 
priced at $1096 includes the return air fare by regular scheduled tourist flights of the Royal 
Dutch Airlines. For further information write to Gerard L. Alexander, c/o American Travel 
Company, 11 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 











(Conterence Notes 


Mrs. Roosevelt to Speak 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt (see cover) will 
be one of the principal speakers at the New 
York Conference. Mrs. Roosevelt, who 
cabled her acceptance from India to ALA 
Headquarters in Chicago, will speak on the 
subject of books as bridges to international 
understanding, at the third general session 
of the Conference at 2 p.m. on July 3. 

“Books Are Basic” is the Conference 
theme. Three other general sessions will 
relate books to culture, to our national life, 
and to freedom of inquiry. 

ALA President, Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, 
Michigan State Librarian, and other ALA 
officers, will preside at the general sessions. 
In addition, there will be more than 150 busi- 
ness and program meetings covering all 
phases of librarianship. At the final session, 
president-elect, Robert Bingham Downs, 
director of the University of Illinois Libraries 
and of the Library School, Urbana, IIL, 
will be installed as president. Conference 
chairman is Francis R. St. John, chief li- 
brarian of the Brooklyn (N.Y.) Public Li- 


brary. 


Clearing House for Library Problems 


A Clearing House for Library Problems, 
sponsored by the ALA Headquarters Li- 
brary rg" be located in the Astor Room, 
Booth A It will serve as a center for 
those or. information on various li- 
brary problems and as a medium for ap- 
pointments with consultants on library sub- 
jects. Helen T. Geer, headquarters _li- 
brarian will be at the booth during exhibit 
hours to answer questions and to make ap- 
pointments for consultant service. 


Recreation 


The ALA Executive Board took due 
cognizance of the many attractions of New 
York City for recreation and sight-seeing 
and reached the conclusion that members 
attending the New York ALA Conference 
can be expected to arrange their free time 
to suit their own convenience. The Board 
therefore approved the recommendation of 
the Program Committee that free periods 
usually on the Conference schedules be 


eliminated this year. Accordingly Wednes. 
day afternoon and Thursdz ty evening fol- 
lowing dinner, will be added to the periods 
available for scheduling group me etings. 


Ticket Information 

As a convenience for conference dele- 
gates, there will be a central desk for the 
sale during the Conference of tickets for all 
breakfast, luncheon, tea and dinner meet- 
ings for which tickets will be sold’ in 
advance. 

If you are responsible for such tickets 
you are asked to make use of this service 
by arranging for the sale through this cen- 
tral desk. The supply of tickets to be 
placed on sale, numbered consecutively 
and accompanied by full information, 
should be in the hands of Cora M. Beatty 
at the ALA Office, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago by June 13. 


Please observe the following points so that 
the ticket desk may function efficiently: 

1. Name, date, hour, place, price of function, 
and ticket number should appear on the face 
of ticket. 

Tickets should be a convenient size for 
handling preferably about 3 x 2% inches. 

Tickets for each function must be nun- 
biea d consecutively, beginning at one. 

4. Tickets for which reservations have been 
accepted in advance will not be handled; only 
those ready for unrestricted sale are to be sup- 
plied. 

There should be one 
tickets for a given function. 
have the price of the ticket 
gr: aa and avoid odd cents. 

Checks will not be acce pted at the ticket 
de sk 


price only for all 
It is advisable to 
include tax and 


The supply of tickets should be accom- 
sositell by the following information: 
a. day and hour when advance sale 
should close. 
b. name of group representative author- 
ized to deal with the ticket desk. 
8. Payment by the central ticket desk to the 
authorized representative will be in cash. 


New York State Workshop-Tour 


A Workshop-Tour of New Y York State's 
Larger Units of Library Service is planned 
for the three di LyS following the conference. 
Visitors, however, will be welcomed en- 
route to the conference if the post-confer 
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ence time is inconvenient. The post-con- 
ference group will leave late Saturday 
evening, July 5, and spend Sunday at the 
Regional Library Service Center, Water- 
town, N.Y. No fees will be charged for the 
workshop. 

Though the emphasis of the Tour will be 
on New York State’s larger units to give the 
visitor a first-hand knowledge, the workshop 
will also have on its staff representatives 
of larger units from other states. The list 
of consultants will be announced later. 
Tentative topics to be discussed will be: 
Library Public Relations; Library Needs 
Translated into Public Opinion and Public 
Policy; Existing and Possible Types of 
Larger Units; Evaluation Procedures; To- 
dav’s Performance and Tomorrow’s Needs. 

Pullman conveniences will be available 
for overnight stops at Watertown and 
Buffalo. The cost will be approximately 
$30. Those planning to attend and in- 
terested in receiving additional information 
should write to: The Library Extension 
Division, New York State Library, Albany 
1, New York. 


Pre-Conference Meetings at Columbia 

At Columbia University three-day meet- 
ings are planned, from Tuesday, June 24 
through Saturday, June 28. Programs have 
been developed with sponsoring groups of 
librarians. 

1, Subject Analysis of Library Materials. 
This institute is planned for catalogers, 
bibliographers and information specialists 
who are concerned with the problem of 
subject breakdown of resources. The topic 
will be approached from the standpoint of 
the contributions and shortcomings of (a) 
Classification, (b) Subject Headings, (c) 
Organization of Bibliographies and Indexes. 
One day will be devoted to possible 
mechanization of subject analysis. Speak- 
ers include librarians, information specialists 
and representatives of several groups of 
users of subject analysis. This institute is 
co-sponsored by the Division of Cataloging 
and Classification. 

2. Strengthening Educational Service in 
Public Libraries. This five-day program is 
aimed at public librarians who seek practi- 
cal help in developing educational pro- 
grams. The first day will be devoted to 
clarification of the educational possibilities 
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before the public library. Attention will 
then be given to preparation for intensified 
educational activity, programs of service to 
individuals, programs for groups, and com- 
munity wide promotion of service. Demon- 
stration of book talks, film forums, record- 
ings, and book discussions are scheduled. 
Speakers and discussion leaders are being 
selected from among the leaders in special 
types of educational programs in libraries. 
The Adult Education Committee of the 
Public Libraries Division and the Adult 
Education Board will co-sponsor this insti- 
tute. 

3. Management Research and Improve- 
ment in Libraries. This institute, for chief 
administrators and supervisors, opens up the 
possibility of management improvement in 
libraries. Speakers from industrial engi- 
neering and management consulting firms 
will present the principles of management 
analysis, and speakers from libraries that 
have made improvement at one or another 
point will report on progress and problems. 
Emphasis will be upon the general ap- 
proach to administrative development at 
all levels of library management, and not 
upon such methods as time and motion 
study. 

The fee for each five-day institute is 
$27. Meetings will be held on the Co- 
lumbia campus, and accommodations are 
available in graduate dormitories at $2.50 
per night for rooms. Scholarships with the 
value of $75 each have been made available 
for the Institute on Subject Analysis of Ma- 
terials, through the courtesy of the H. W. 
Wilson Company. The institutes will be 
limited in size in order to encourage partici- 
pation by each member, and persons ex- 
pecting to attend should register immedi- 
ately. Direct inquiries about registration, 
programs, accommodations and scholarships 
to the Dean, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 


For Children’s Librarians 


Highlights of the New York Conference 
for children’s librarians will include a re- 
ception for authors and illustrators of chil- 
dren’s books on June 30, late afternoon; 
an international exhibition of children’s 
books and children’s paintings opening Mon- 
day morning in the Children’s Room of the 
New York Public Library; the Newbery- 
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Caldecott Banquet on July 1; two meetings 
on book design by a leading art critic; a 
publisher's tea for the award winners on 
July 2; a festival of theater and film at the 
Museum of Modern Art on July 3; and a 
talk on July 1 on literature of the West 
Indies by Philip Sherlock of Jamaica. Mr. 
Sherlock is an authority on the Anancy 
stories, the folklore of the region, which 
comes from the same African roots as the 
Uncle Remus stories. Reservations for the 
reception on June 30 should be sent by 
June 1 to Miss Alice McQuaid, St. Agnes 
Branch, New York Public Library, 444 
Amsterdam Ave., New York 24, N.Y. 


Second Book Workshop 


Plans have been completed to hold a 
second Book Workshop at the Hotel Roose- 
velt on Saturday and Sunday, June 28 and 
29, 1952 as a pre-conference activity. Pres- 
ent plans call for a general meeting on 
Saturday morning, small discussion groups 
on particular problems Saturday after- 
noon and Sunday morning, followed by 
a summary of findings of individual groups 
on Sunday afternoon. Also on Sunday 
afternoon is planned a sample program for 
state library associations Pail around a 
combined exhibit of current books of inter- 
est to libraries. Selections for this exhibit 
are to be sought from librarians country- 
wide with the assistance of Mrs. Edith A. 
Busby of the Brooklyn Public Library. The 
wholehearted cooperation of the publishers 
is promised and prominent members of the 
publishing and writing fields will take an 
active part in the workshop. 

Registration (fee $3) begins at 9:00 a.m. 
on Saturday, the first meeting at 10:00 a.m. 
No advance registration for the workshop. 
Tickets for a dinner Saturday night (June 28) 
will be $8. Send reservations for the dinner 
to Mrs. Mildred Y. Johnson, Public Library, 
Brooklyn, before June 15. 


Library School Dinners 


Thursday, July 3, has been reserved for 
library school dinners. No united dinner is 
planned. If available, further information 
will appear in the next issue. 
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Connecticut Tour 


A very special treat is being planned 
for a limited number of librarians by the 
Connecticut Library Association. Four days 
in historic and beautiful Connecticut wil] 
be available to the first fifty librarians who 
apply. The trip will start on Saturday 
morning, July 5. The exclusive Miss Por. 
ter’s School at Farmington, near Hartford, 
and one other school, will take care of the 
librarians overnight. A de luxe bus wil 
be assigned to the group to make ‘tri 
through western Connecticut to Litchfield 
and other historic towns and _ eastward 
through the Connecticut River valley to 
New London and Mystic, the famous re. 
stored seaport with its old ships and build. 
ings. 

Mr. Wilmarth Lewis has agreed to let 
the group visit his home to see his collec. 
tion of Horace Walpole. 

Another day will include Old Sturbridge, 
Massachusetts, a replica of an American 
village of about 1790. The trip back to 
New York on Tuesday will include a visit 
to New Haven and the Yale campus. 

The special arrangements now being 


ee 


made, but not yet complete, show that the | 


total cost per ‘person will be only about 
$45 for the 4 day trip. However, it wil 
be necessary to have reservations well in 
advance before the plans can be completed. 


The bus holds only 37 persons but an addi- | 


tional 12 people may accompany the bus in 
their own cars if they wish. A cash de- 
posit of $15 should accompany each reser- 
vation. 

For further information write to Miss 
Mary Louise Alexander, librarian, Ferguson 
Library, Stamford, Connecticut. 


“All Expense Tour” 


After a week of hotel life in bustling New 
York, it is believed many people may wish 
to visit New England. Attractive and in 
expensive “all expense tours” combining bus 
and train travel, varying from 2 to 10 days 
are being offered by the New Haven Raik 
road. For instance, a three day tour to 
Boston and Cape Cod can be had for 4 
little as $60. Or a 5 day trip to Nantucket 
or Nova Scotia will cost around $100. 
These include hotels, meals and complete 
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Anyone interested in such 


transportation. 
tours should write for full information to 


Mr. C. C. Moeller, Tour Sales, New Haven 
Railroad, Grand Central Terminal, New 
York 17, New York. 


Conference on Intellectual Freedom 


To provide a forum for exploring the 
various concepts of intellectual freedom 
and its application in library practices, 
the ALA Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
has planned a two day conference June 28 
and 29, immediately preceding the New 
York ALA meetings. The conference will 
be held at the Association of the Bar of 
the City of New York, 42 West 44th Street, 
and will be open to all librarians. 

Four conference sessions are planned, 
each offering a symposium designed to lead 
into general discussion of a particular aspect 
of the problem. The first meeting, at 10:30 
a.m. June 28, will explore the fundamental 
nature of the library in a democratic society. 
The Saturday afternoon session will be de- 
voted to a discussion of the present problem 
of book selection, one specific phase of con- 
verting theory into practice. 

On Sunday morning librarians and spe- 
cialists in sociology and public opinion will 
analyze the sources of current attacks on 
free communication and discuss methods of 
meeting them. The final conference session 
will bring together representatives of such 
groups as newspapermen, book publishers, 
and educators to discuss problems common 
to all of the professions especially concerned 
with intellectual freedom. 

Among those who will participate in the 
discussions are Julian P. Boyd, librarian of 
Princeton University and editor of The 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson; E. W. Mc- 
Diarmid, dean of Arts and Sciences, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and former president 
of the American Library Association; Mil- 
ton E. Lord, librarian of the Boston Public 
Library and former president of the Ameri- 
can Library Association; Luther Evans, Li- 
brarian of Congress; Verner Clapp, Assistant 
Librarian of Congress; David Berninghau- 
sen, librarian. Cooper Union, and former 
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chairman of the ALA Committee on Intel- 
lectual Freedom; John E. Smith, head, 
Acquisitions Department, University of 
California at Los Angeles; Ralph Munn, 
Carnegie Library, eee Pa.; Robert 
Collinson, Westminster Library, London; 
and Harold Lasswell, Professor of Law, Yale 
Law School. 

The names of other speakers will be 
announced later. Invitations to participate 
have been extended to a number of people 
outside the library profession. 

The registration fee for the Conference 
will be one dollar and should be sent in 
advance to Paul Bixler, secretary of the 
ALA Committee on Intellectual Freedom, 
Antioch College Library, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 


Attention: Library School Students 


Conference registration fees for students 
will be half the regular rate. Students should 
give their status at the time of registration. 
Their fee will be $2.50 for the week or $1.00 


per day. 


Where at Waldorf-Astoria 


ALA offices: Peacock Lounge, first floor. 
Registration, ticket sales, local information, 
check room area: second floor. Exhibits: 
third floor. 


Norman Cousins Luncheon 


The Friends of Libraries Committee of the 
American Library Association is featuring 
Norman Cousins, editor of The Saturday Re- 
view, as the speaker at the regular annual 
Friends of Libraries Luncheon, July 2. Im- 
mediately following the luncheon, a buzz 
session is planned, in which some of the 
aims, organization and accomplishments of 
Friends’ groups will be discussed. The 
luncheon will be served at 12:30 p.m. in the 
Sert Room of the Warldorf-Astoria. The 
price will be $5, including gratuities. Res- 
ervations with accompanying checks or 
money orders should be sent to Mrs. Janet 
Z. McKinley, Bureau of Library Services, 
State House Annex, Trenton, New Jersey. 
Tickets will be sent by return mail. 








P. R. Vitamins— 


To Discover . 


In New Y ork 





What 


Public Relations Problems Exist 


ALBERT CARL YOUNG 


ps CENTURIES man has spent much time 
and energy in obtaining food to sustain 
life. Until recently, however, he remained 
quite ignorant of vitamins. For nearly as 
long man has sought to discover and estab- 
lish wholesome human relationships only to 
learn that his increasingly more complex 
life required greater underst: inding and 
more accurate interpretation of his aims and 
ideals. And so “public relations” was born. 

Notable vitamins in that world of ideas 
were the great codes of behavior, and such 
works as Caesar’s account of the Gallic Wars 
and our own Federalist Papers. Modern 
parallels, too, will come to mind. What 
does all this have to do with libraries and 
librarians? Essentially this—that librarians, 
for the past century at least, have engaged 
in a pursuit basically involving public re- 
lations, but only lately have they become 
intensely aware of the need to vitalize tech- 
niques for achieving their ambitions and 
goals in complete public service. 

Every librarian, it seems, cries for food 
values, portion sizes and recipes for public 
relations. Such information is available 
but scattered in an extensive literature. 
But time and some experience are needed to 
probe the resources and apply the precepts 
to library practice. 

To facilitate this process the ALA Public 
Relations Committee proposes the adoption 
of recognized professional and _ scientific 
procedure to discover what public relations 
problems really exist and in what propor- 
tions. Therefore, the chairman, executive 
secretary or president of each committee, 
board and subdivision of ALA has been 
asked to supply, prior to or during the New 
York Conference, an outline of specific 








Albert Carl Young, supervisor of Public Relations and 
Exhibits, Cleveland Public Library, is chairman of ALA’s 
Public Relations Committee. 
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problems and needs of each unit for study 
by the Public Relations Committee. 

A choice of methods for obtaining the 
outline was offered: 1) by the work of an 
existing public relations’ committee; 2) 
through a newly appointed committee; 3) 
by devoting all or part of an early New York 
Conference meeting to the subject and im- 
mediately reporting the findings. 

The Public Relations Committee, at one 
session in New York, will digest, evaluate 
and re-assemble available data to discover 
common ground, subject wise, in relations 
with government at several levels; with 
governing bodies such as trustees; with the 
various reading publics; with membershi 
and individual members; and for different 
media of publicity. 

The most important of this material will 
be analyzed, in an open program meeting 
on public relations, by a panel consisting 
of public relations experts, library repre- 
sentatives and a judge of the John Cotton 
Dana Awards. Such analyses will include 
reference to successful solutions to prob- 
lems (examples also requested). Questions 
from the floor will be welcomed. Opportu- 
nity will be given to hear why the Dana 
Award winners deserved those honors in 
the 1951 competition. 

Building thus on the work of preceding 
committees, the charge “to encourage and 
stimulate a sound public relations program 
for all types of libraries” should be met ef- 
fectively. The committee foresees the adop- 
tion of sound policies fitted to library pur 
poses at all levels of operation and the 
drafting and execution of both short and 
long term programs which will win public 
approval and support. 

The library public relations story must 
be told in convincing terms. 

Revitalized knowledge, rejuvenated cour- 
age and public confidence and support will 
prove to be the wonderful P. R. Vitamins 
so eagerly sought by librarians. 
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Young People on World Altairs— 


A Teen-Age Discussion Group in Ohio 


JANE A. ELLSTROM 


article “Discussion Groups and World 
Understanding”! makes a good case for the 
value of pertinent book discussion by adults 
in relation to world affairs. I should like 
to point out the use to which young people 
can put the same type of discussion. 

For the past two summers the Lakewood 
(Ohio) Public Library in cooperation with 
the Cleveland Junior Council on World 
Affairs has sponsored a six-weeks discussion 
forum during the summer months for young 
adults aged sixteen to twenty-two. The 
project has proven more interesting and 
popular than even the sponsors originally 
hoped. Attendance at the two-hour weekly 
sessions has varied from 18 to 40 on 
sweltering nights in a room doubly heated 
by the weather and the earnestness of the 
participants. 

A young people’s planning committee has 
worked with the Young People’s Librarian 
and the Council’s sponsor each spring, 
choosing the general and specific topics, 
sending out publicity, and planning the 
programs for the meetings. In 1950 the 
general heading was Democracy—Can It 
Compete in the Asiatic Market? This topic 
was selected in April without any realiza- 
tion that the day of our second meeting 
would coincide with the outbreak of the 
Korean fighting. We had six discussion 
sub-topics under our general theme, and the 
one slated for that eventful Tuesday was 
“Can the U. N. do the Job?” Needless to 
say, we had a lively meeting. Books used 
as background for participants’ remarks 
were One World in the Making, (Second 
Edition) by William G. Carr; Charter of the 
United Nations; and Basic Facts About the 
United Nations, (Fifth Edition). Now we 
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would add United Nations and Youth, by 
Eleanor Roosevelt and Helen Ferris. 
Magazine articles on the Palestine media- 
tion and other current U. N. actions were 
also read and discussed. 

Other sub-topics were “Asiatic Up- 
heaval: Evolution or Revolution?” “How 
Strong is Communism in Asia?”, Will Asia 
Upset the European Applecart?”, “How 
About Religions?”, and “Where Do We Go 
From Here?” This final meeting was de- 
voted to an evaluation of what had been 
gleaned from the preceding talk fests, and 
attempts to apply this knowledge to future 
action. 

The second summer's general lead was 
Let's Examine Our Foreign Policy. The 
facets of that heading which we used were: 
“American Policy in the Far East—De- 
mocracy or Imperialism?”, “Are We Losing 
our Friends In Europe?”, “Middle East— 
Meeting Ground or Battle Ground?”, 
“Latin America, Our Forgotten Neighbors”, 
“United Nations: Hope or Hoax for 
America?”, and “Our Foreign Policy—What 
Now?” 

For our first meeting on the Far East, for 
example, we used Santha Rama Rau’s East 
of Home, Courlander’s Kantchil’s Lime Pit 
(Indonesian Folk Tales), and Robert Payne’s 
Red Storm Over Asia as our background 
books. Of course we now have two excel- 
lent new books in this field which, in atti- 
tude, give opposite faces of the same coin 
—the paternalistic White Man’s Return of 
Agnes Newton Keith, and the self- 
deterministic Voice of Asia by James 
Michener. As a companion volume on the 
Near East, an excellent choice is William 
O. Douglas’s Strange Lands and Friendly 
People. 

This all looks fine on paper, of course, 
but how about practical results among the 
participants? One very opinionated young 
man who felt that MacArthur's biggest de- 
fect was too much liberalism and that all 
international organization was a snare to 
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entangle us in other people’s wars emerged 
from his six weeks an active World Federal- 
ist. A girl who felt socialism might be the 
answer to ours and the world’s problems 
came out feeling that each section of the 
globe would have to find the form of gov- 
ernment best suited to it, but that for us 
there’s nothing like our own democracy. 
And all of the young people have asked us, 
“Please have another Forum in 1952, and 
can't it last eight weeks this time?” Mem- 
bers of last year’s group away at college 


Accredited Status 


HE ALA BoarpD of Education for Li- 

brarianship is aware that librarians, li- 
brary employers and students and prospec- 
tive students of librarianship are interested 
in the present accredited status of library 
schools. As the one agency in the field of 
librarianship which is charged with the re- 
sponsibility for accrediting professional li- 
brary schools, the Board must recommend 
policy in accrediting, determine standards 
and recommend them for approval by the 
ALA Council, evaluate programs offered by 
library schools and make decisions in re- 
gard to their accreditation. Conditions 
affecting this work of the Board since 1946 
are here reviewed. 

In 1946 and 1947 the concern of the 
Board and the library schools with the need 
for changes in the pattern of education for 
librarians led to a decision to base new 
standards on a survey of librarianship.’ 
Efforts of the Board to find funds for the 
study, however, were unsuccessful. During 
this period several library schools, en- 
couraged by the Board, undertook to offer 
experimental programs leading to a master’s 
degree with the hope that their experience 
would prove useful in the preparation of 
new standards. 

By 1948, changes in education for li- 
brarianship and experimentation in pro- 
grams of study had become widespread, 
making obsolete for accrediting — 
the Minimum Requirements for Library 
Schools which had been adopted by the 
ALA Council in 1933. With the expecta- 
tion that revised standards would be com- 
pleted in a relatively short time the Board 
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have written home to ask about the dates 
for this year’s meetings, to offer their sery- 
ices for the planning committee, and to 
request a list of books bearing on the topic 
as soon as it’s picked, so they can start 
reading. 

Is a discussion group for young people 
on world understanding a worth while 
undertaking? I say yes, even if only one 
person becomes a ‘better informed citizen. 
In our experience, however, there are many 
more. 


of Library Schools 


suspended the accreditation of new library 
schools in August 1948. Consequently, li- 
brary schools not then accredited have had 
no opportunity up to the present time to be 
considered for accreditation. 

In fairness to the thirty-six library schools 
which had achieved accredited status by 
1948 the Board agreed to continue their 
accreditation until new standards could be 
adopted and put into operation. This de 
cision further provided that the classifica- 
tion of these library schools under the 1933 
Minimum Requirements would also be con- 
tinued even though it was anticipated that 
many of the schools would undoubtedly 
change their programs in keeping with cur- 
rent trends before new standards could be- 
come effective. 

Assisted by the Association of American 
Library Schools and ALA Library Educa- 
tion Division the Board completed new 
Standards for Accreditation which were 
officially adopted by the ALA Council in 
July 1951. In the interim a statement of 
interpretation of the new standards has 
been drafted and issued for criticism and is 
now under final revision. Plans to begin 
the active program of accrediting in the 
latter part of the current year have been 
deferred at the request of the National 
Commission on Accrediting as recently re- 
ported. When the moratorium on ac 
crediting is raised by the National Com- 
mission, all library schools accredited as of 
1948 will be subject to review under the 
new standards and other library schools will 
have an opportunity to apply for accredi- 
tation. 

ANITA M. HOSTETTER 
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Get the BEST! Get 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 
DICTIONARIES 


New College Standard 


EM'-PHA-TYPE 
Dictionary ~ Edition 


—145,000 
lete college-size edition : 
Most cont — at-a-glance pronunciation. ‘ 
50 plain $6.00 thumb-indexe 


New Desk Standard 
EM'-PHA-TYPE 
Dictionary ~~ Edition 
me and office use. 100,000 defi- 
Perfect fev sonyms, antonyms, secretarial 
practice, charts, tables, etc., etc. 
$3.75 plain $4.25 thumb-indexed 


New Standard 
° ge Unabridged 
Dictionary ~ Edition f 
ll over the world as unquestione 
seca ee o2St pages; 7,000 illustrations. 
$30.00 Buckram binding 
$35.00 Sheepskin binding 


At Your Bookstore or Direct From 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 E. 24 St. New York 10, N. Y. 








DEMCOBIND 


You'll value this helpful, instructive 36-page hand- 
book on mending and repairing books, caring for 
pamphlets, and preserving magazines. Profuseiy 
illustrated, it describes and pictures all essential 
routines in maintaining and protecting printed ma- 
terial — both the new and the best of the old methods. 


SAVES YOU TIME AND MONEY 


New NORBOND techniques are fully described for 
the first time, showing you how Demco's magical 
new “‘brush-on"’ plastic concentrate makes mending 
Processes unbelievably quick and easy, even for 
the most inexperienced help. NORBOND repairs 
books, protects pamphlets and reports, reinforces 
zines, and binds back numbers into volumes 
b ~saving, money-saving methods. 
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A EPPILECO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wisconsin ® New Haven 2, Connecticut 








YOUR VACATION 
After the ALA Convention 


Every expense is included in the price of 
these conducted motor tours, even tips 
and taxes. 


July 6 Seven day New England Tour: Plymouth, 
Cape Cod, Boston, Maine Coast, White Moun- 


| tains, Green Mountains, Berkshires. $153.00 


July 7 Twelve day Grand Canadian Tour: Dela- 
ware Water Gap, N.Y. Lake District, Niagara 


| Falls, Toronto, Thousand Islands, Ottawa, Mon- 


treal and the Laurentians, Ausable Chasm, 
Adirondaks. $254.80 


July 7 Thirteen day Smoky Mountains and Old 
Virginia Tour: Washington, Skyline Drive, Nat- 
ural Bridge, Asheville, Smoky Mountains, Rich- 
mond, Williamsburg. $272.00 


July 7 Thirteen Day Romantic Gaspe Tour: 
Hudson River Valley, Adirondaks, Montreal, Que- 
bec, the renowned Gaspe, Maine, Massachusetts. 
$273.25 

July 6 Four day Air Cruise to Bermuda: round 


trip transportation, Hotel Princess superior room 
with bath, all meals, Federal tax. $151.75 


For brochures, information, and reservations 
write NOW to Leon V. Arnold 
36 Washington Square West, New York 11 


A CHIEF OF 
Library Services 
Salary up to $4,860 
Depending upon Qualifications 


for the Department of External 
Affairs (Canada), at Ottawa. 


Canadian citizens with university grad- 
uation, and a degree in Library Science. 


Extensive library experience including 


administration of a fairly large library. 


Library of Congress System. Adequate 
knowledge of English and French. 


Apply IMMEDIATELY, 
quoting Competition Number 52-4, 
to the Civil Service Commission of 
Canada at Ottawa. 
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MIRACLE FLUORESCENT 


STACK LIGHTING 


Perfect illumination on every stack 
shelf. Adequate light on the horizontal 


plane af any height from the floor 


Ask Graybar about 


ath Ce Ona 
ta 


fixture. Offices in q 
over 100 principal VE 
cities. Or write to ah 


manufacturer: 


FLUORESCENT FIXTURES OF CALIFORNIA 
3320-18th ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





PICKUPS 


a A 
Alpha Beta Alpha 


On March 15-16, Alpha Beta Alpha, the 
National Undergraduate Library Science 
Fraternity, held its first biennial convention 
at Northwestern State College of Louisiana 
(Natchitoches). 

Alpha Beta Alpha was founded at North 
western State College of Louisiana on May 
3, 1950, and the Alpha Chapter was in. 
stalled immediately afterwards. The’ Beta 
Chapter was installed at Mississippi State 
College for Women (Columbus) on Decem- 
ber 8, 1952. Plans are now being com- 
pleted for the installation of Delta Chapter 
at San Jose (Calif.) College. Interested in 
quiries regarding the possibility of installing 
additional chapters have been received from 
colleges and universities in Mississippi, 
Connecticut, Texas, Iowa, Nebraska. 
Tennessee, Louisiana, and Illinois. The 
present membership consists of 94 active, 
126 alumni, 1 contributing and 10 honorary 
members. 


ST | Re ER 


The major function of the fraternity js | 


to recruit desirable people into the profes- 
sion; its purpose as stated in the constitu. 
tion, is three-fold: to further the profes- 
sional knowledge of its members, to pr- 
mote fellowship, and to serve as a recruit- 
ing agency. 


Directory of Washington Area Library 
Facilities 

A new edition of Library and Reference 
Facilities in the Area of the District of 
Columbia has been issued by the Library of 
Congress. This 153-page directory, pre- 
pared jointly by the Washington, DG 
chapter of the Special Libraries Association 
and the Library of Congress, describes the 
collections of 237 institutions, including 
federal libraries, in the Washington area. 
It also lists the librarian, regulations com 
cerning use, address, and telephone nun 
ber of each library. 

The directory is arranged alphabetically 
by Government agency and private institu 
tion with cross references to subordinate 
divisions that have libraries and an index 
that lists the popular names of the institu 
tions and agencies and their telephone er 
tensions. Copies of the directory are free 
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BRIEF NEWS OF _ 
GENERAL INTEREST 





to libraries and other interested institutions. 
Requests should be made to the Publica- 
tions Section of the Library of Congress. 


New Library Science Directory 

The Council on Library Education, a sec- 
tion of the Library Education Division of 
the ALA, announces its new directory of 
library science instructors in the United 
States and Canada. This new directory in- 
cludes information as to who is now teach- 
ing courses in library science, and where 
they are teaching; a list of all institutions 
offering six or more hours of course credits 
in library science; and a geographical list- 
ing of the institutions where such courses 
are being offered. Anyone wishing to 
purchase a copy of this directory may send 
fifty cents in coin to John M. Goudeau, 
c/o Department of Library Science, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio. 


New Series on Librarianship 

Kent State University, Department of Li- 
brary Science, announces the issue of a 
new series of publications, entitled Aspects 
of Librarianship. These papers will be 
issued at irregular intervals and no more 
often than monthly. They will deal with 
different phases of librarianship. The 
manuscripts to be published in this series 
will be of such specialized or temporary 
interest as to prevent their appearance in 
amore permanent form. Single copies will 
be available free upon request; institutions 
wishing to receive all issues should so indi- 
cate in writing. The submission of manu- 
scripts for inclusion in this series is invited 
and all communications should be addressed 
to John M. Goudeau, associate professor of 
Library Science, Aspects of Librarianship, 
Kent State University, Dept. of Library 
Science, Kent, Ohio. 


Summer Study 


Adult Study Camps, compiled by Mar- 
garet Willis and Mary J. Alton is a directory 
of camps arranged by geographical location 
and provided with a subject index. Order 
from the Franklin Printing Co., 416 W. 
Main Street, Louisville 2, Ky. Price $2. 
Published 1951. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY oy 
Fe Se . 









‘Americana 
Deluxe 
Limited 

Editions 
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VALUABLE LIBRARY AC 


ALTER: Jim Bridger 

BOURKE: On The Border With Crook 

BUTTERFIELD: History Of The Girtys 

FIELD: Indian Bibliography 

GOULD: Fifty Years On The Mississippi 

HAMILTON: My Sixty Years On The Plains 

LEEPER: The Argonauts Of ''49"' 

MAJORS: 70 Years On The Frontiers 

MARSH: Four Years In The Rockies 

McCOY, JOSEPH G.: History Sketches of the 
Cattie Trade of the West and Southwest 

REMINGTON: Pony Tracks 

ROOT & C: Overland Stage to California 

VICTOR: The River Of The West 


Others Will Follow 


All books are facsimile reproductions of 
original out-of-print editions which now sell 
for premiums up to $100, when available. 


WE ALSO BUY AND 


QUISITIONS 


$10.00 


é 


8 


NSW@ MNenNeSon 
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Ess WE 





F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


NOW READY 
SIEBERT, WILBUR H., Mysteries of Ohio's 
Underground Railroads $5.00 
SMITH, ALPHEUS W., Careers in Physics 4.09 


50 Free Catalogs issued, comprising over 1,000 pages 
and including over 60,000 titles, many “‘out-of-print,"’ 
offering an opportunity to your Library. Write for list 
covering the 50 subjects. 


Dept. A 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


es COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 
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Summer Course for School Librarians 


Special Problems in Library Service, a 
new course for school librarians and teacher 
librarians in service, is being offered by the 
Summer Library School of The Pennsyl- 
vania State College. Carrying six credits, 
the course is scheduled for the main sum- 
mer session, June 30-August 8, 1952. It 
will be primarily a graduate course with a 
workshop type program+which will permit 
students to work intensively on selected 
problems of special interest to them. Pre- 
requisites for the course are at least twenty- 
four credits in library science and school 
library experience. 

The instructor for the course will be 
Margaret McFate, librarian, Middle School 
Library, Girard College, Philadelphia. Miss 
McFate has been a member of the faculty 
of the Summer Library School at Penn 
State since 1946. She was a school li- 
brarian in Pittsburgh from 1926 to 1946 
before going to Girard College. 

For a information, address Ralph 
W. McComb, director of the Summer Li- 
brary School, The Pennsylania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa. 


Newbery-Caldecott Book Marks 


Newbery-Caldecott book marks for 1952 
with a complete listing of all award winners 
can be obtained now from the Children’s 
Book Council. Decorated with the New- 
bery and Caldecott seals and printed on 
stiff paper measuring 94” x 2%”, the book 
marks are available for the first time in an 
assortment of bright colors. Orders may 
specify either a single color or a combina- 
tion of green, gold and blue. Prices are 
those of last year: 100 for $1; 300 for $2.75; 
500 for $3.75; 1000 for $7. Please do not 
send stamps. All requests should be 
addressed to the Children’s Book Council, 
50 West 53rd Street, New York 19. 


Request for Assistance 

From Belgium a request for monetary 
assistance to help in the construction of a 
public library to be modeled upon Ameri- 
can library plans, has been received at 
ALA Headquarters. Those interested 
should write to: Roger Dubois, The Federal 
Secretary, 26 rue de Seneffe, Gony-ley- 
Pieton, (Province de Hainant), Belgium. 
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Library Scholarships Open 


The Division of Library Instruction of 
the University of Minnesota announces two 
scholarships for the academic year 1952-53, 
open to students of Library Science: the 
John C. Hutchinson Scholarship of $300 
and the H. W. Wilson Scholarship of $300, 
Criteria for selecting recipients of the 
awards are academic aptitude, professional 
promise, character, financial need, and 
leadership. Letters of application (or 
nae should be sent by June | 

: Dr. E. B. Stanford, acting director, Di- 
vision of Library Instruction, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


Teen Age Book Parade 


Since the first of the year, the “Teen Age 
Book Parade,” a series of short book reviews 
by leading newspaper book reviewers, has 
been released to all radio stations in the 
country in a non profit venture by Broad- 
cast Music, Inc. 

The plan is aimed at increasing teen-age 
book reading and public library traffic by 
stations cooperating with local public |i 
braries. Each of the nation’s leading book 
reviewers have been given their choice of 
books which in their opinion would inter- 
est the younger set and send them to the 
public library for more. Some of the first 
13 reviews: American Before Columbus, 
reviewed by Louise Bechtel, New York 
Herald-Tribune; Jackie Robinson, reviewed 
by Ted F. McDaniel, managing editor, 
Emporia, Kansas Gazette; and Red Bandge 
of Courage, reviewed by Gilbert E. Govan, 
literary editor, Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times. 

Overall program length is 15-minutes 


with each review running approximately 
eight to ten minutes. For further informe 
tion, interested public libraries should 


check with their local broadcasting station. 


This Is America-Radio Series 

The Rocky Mountain Radio Council, in 
cooperation with the Denver Public Library, 
has produced eight 15 minute radio pro- 


grams portraying some of the basic problems | 


concerned with our American Heritage. 
They are available to other libraries for a 
fee. For information address Miss Miriam 
McNally, Denver Public Library, Denver, 
Colo. 
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POSITIONS 


Positions Wanted 


Head Librarian—Man. Graduate library 
school degree, M.A. some Ph.D. work desires 
position as head of university or liberal arts 
college library. Now in charge of active col- 
lege library. Knowledge of building plan- 
ning, library instruction, audio-visual services. 
$6,000. B 423. 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIAN desires sum- 
mer position. B.S. and A.B. (with Library Sci- 
ence concentration) from ALA accredited 
library school. Library and teaching experi- 
ence in elementary and high schools. Refer- 
ence or young people’s work in public or col- 
lege library preferred. B 436. 

Woman, M.A., B.S., administrative experi- 
ence in college and public libraries, wishes posi- 
tion as head librarian in medium-sized public 
library. B 424. 

Cataloging or reference in college or public 
library. Woman, M.A. in subject field, B.S., 
some graduate work in —s science. B 425. 

Man, 37, M.A. and year’s doctoral work, now 
in charge junior-high and senior-high libraries 
(35 student assistants), dramatics, school paper, 
some testing. Twelve years’ school experience, 
college and public school; 4 years at Michigan 
State College (chairman of departmental re- 
search committee, etc.). Work in languages, 
sociology, technical writing, etc. Has directed 
courses and Army program. Executive busi- 
ness experience. Desires administrative posi- 
tion in or near a city. B 438. 

Government documents librarian, A.B., B.S. 
in L.S., 10 yrs. experience, desires position in 
documents work in college or university library. 
B 439, 

Woman, B.A., M.S., desires head librarian- 
ship in liberal arts or teachers college. 20 
years’ experience in college library work. Pres- 
ent annual salary $5200. B 440. 

Midwest ‘high school librarian, woman, de- 
sires summer position. 10 yrs. of school, civil 


service, college teaching experience. A.B., 
M.S. B 442. 
SPECIAL LIBRARIAN—Woman. M.A. in 


subject field, M.S.L.S., college and university ]i- 
brary experience wishes special library posi- 
tion, or in charge of reserve reading room, col- 
lege or university library. B 443. 

Woman, M.A., B.S. in L.S., experience in 
teaching and college library administration, de- 
sires administrative position in college or public 


library in Southwest or Far West. B 444. 

Man, M.S. in L.S., two years Enoch Pratt, 
desires administrative/reference position, Octo- 
ber, Greater New York area. B 446. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIAN—woman, 30, M.S. in 
library science, 5 years experience in school 
work. Prefers city 25,000 pop. or over. Avail- 
able August 1. B 447, 

Cataloguer, male, mature, languages, B.S. in 
L.S., Ph.D., 10 yrs. exp., desires administrative 
position. B 455. 


Positions Open 

REFERENCE AND CIRCULATION LI- 
BRARIAN in village library % hour from New 
York City. 5 day, 38 hr. week, 2 weeks vaca- 
tion, sick leave, New York State retirement 
plan. Salary $3,000. B 416, 

LIBRARIANS: for The Queens Borough 
Public Library, a growing system in Borough of 
Queens, New York City. Library degree, salary 
$3,000 plus $250 cost of living bonus, annual 
increments, 40 hour week, month vacation, 
liberal sick leave, state retirement plan. Write 
full details. Lillian Pearce, Queens Borough 
Public Library, 89-14 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica 
Ss. N.Y. 

San eo: Public Library needs librarians for 
catalog, reference work ($269-$327); children’s 
librarians ($282-$343). Examination can be 
arranged outside San Diego for serious appli- 
cants. Apply City Civil Service, Room 453, 
Civic Center, San Diego 1, California. 

Cataloger for Library of 100,000 volumes, 
$13,000 book budget. 170 miles from Chicago. 
Salary $3580. B 433. 

Bookmobile Librarian for city area. No driv- 
ing. Salary $3580. B 433. 

Library School graduate and experience. 40 
hour, 5 day week, one month vacation, retire- 
ment, sick leave. Salary $3,580. B 433. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Beginning salary 
$3000 to $4000 dependent on_ experience. 
Must have L.S. degree together with vision and 
enthusiasm to initiate Audio-Visual Program and 
develop Service to Business. Apply to Jean D. 
Cochran, Librarian, Augusta seis Augusta, 
Georgia. 

Head Librarian, L.S. degree, experience. 
Salary $3800-$4200 depending on experience. 
Month’s vacation, retirement system, 36 hours, 
five day week. Three assistants. Apply: Presi- 
dent of Board, Patchogue Library, Patchogue, 


New York. Position open September 1. 





Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of 50¢ a line; minimum $1.50. Rates for 


nonmember institutions will be 75¢ per line; minimum $2.25. 
Deadline: first of month preceding publication. 


institutions may advertise to fill staff positions. 
made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 


Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; 


Payments should not be 
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IT'S OUR 


213 BIRTHDAY 


All of us have come a long way since 1931. And 
we have seen many wonderful dreams come true: 
Daily trans-ocean flights! Wonder drugs! Jet 
planes! Atomic power! Color television! These 
and a thousand other marvels have been brought 
to reality. We have told about these dreams- 
come-true in the AMERICAN EDUCATOR 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, But most of all on our 2lst 
Birthday, we are proud of the reference service 
that we have provided for America’s libraries, 
schools, and homes. The AMERICAN EDU 
CATOR is a fine, dependable encyclopedia at a 
very modest budget price. 


In our 1952 Unit-Letter printing of the AMERI- 
CAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA, our com- 
pany has taken a major step forward. Our goal 
is low price plus quality. You should see the 1952 
AMERICAN EDUCATOR with its easy-to-read 
text, interesting illustrations, and story-style cap- 
tions. This set does more than present facts. The 
significance of these facts (the great, wonderful 
world of knowledge from A to Z) is made as im 
portant as the facts themselves. 


AND ONE TO GROW ON 


With‘ this next birthday candle, 
we pledge a continuation of 
the sensible editorial and sales 
policies that have won _ the 
AMERICAN EDUCATOR EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA a place of ac- 
ceptance and respect in the 
reference book field. 


You are cordially invited to see the AMERICAN 
EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA at the ALA 
Annual Conference, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York City, June 29 to July 5. 


SheUntled Educators, Inc. 


SIX N. MICHIGAN AVE. 








CHICAGO 2, 


ILLINOIS 
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Well-trained and experienced head librarian 
for public school, serving high school and ee. 
mentary grade. Enrollment about 2200. Salary 


to $4000. Apply: Superintendent, Godwin 
Heights Public Schools, Division Ave, §, g 


36th St., Grand Rapids 8, Michigan. 

Head Librarian, young, with L.S. degree, for 
public library; vacations and retirement. Be. 
ginning salary $3400. Residential suburb 18 
miles west of Chicago. B 441. 

Chief Cataloger (L.S. degree); oil and agri. 
cultural city, central C alifornia. 40 hr. wk, 
vacation, sick leave, congenial staff. Some ref. 
erence and circulation. Salary $3652 and up. 
Apply: Librarian, Coalinga District Library, 
Coalinga, California. ; 

Head librarian for county library in southem 
Michigan. Six branches, bookmobile, active 
visual aids program; excellent working condi- 
tions, good staff, good Board. Salary $3600. 
Requirements: Library degree, executive ex- 
perience, enthusiasm. Write Librarian, Lena- 
wee County Library, Adrian, Michigan. 

CALIFORNIA VACANCIES will be made 
known to librarians interested in them during 
the ALA Conference, New York City. Mrs, 
Carma R. Zimmerman, California State Li- 
brarian, and Miss Thelma Reid, State Library 
Field Librarian, will be available June 28 to 
July 5 at the Waldorf-Astoria for consultation 
on openings in California libraries. Advance 
appointments may be made by letter to the 

California State Library, Sacramento 9, or by 
arrangement at the conference. 

Branch, hospital and children’s assistants in 
Flint Public Library, Flint, Michigan. College 
plus library school; starting salary $3,080 (no 
expe rience) up to $4,000 (for five years ex- 
perience). Top of schedule is $5,000. Five 
day, 40 hour week. Six day sick leave annually 
(cumulated with no limit); 3 di ays emergency 
leave (non-cumulative), state retirement plan. 
Write William Webb, Librarian. 

Experienced, full time librarian,:to develop 
and operate a community library being estab- 
lished at the North Shore Congregation Israel in 
Illinois. Good - salary, 


suburban Glencoe, 


yleasant surroundings, excellent working condi- | 
| 


Knowledge of general Judaica ‘helpful, 
Reply with statement of train 


tions. 
not necessary. 


ing, experience and availability to Eliezer 
Krumbein, Director of Religious Education, 
North Shore Congregation Israel, Glencoe, 
Illinois. 


FINE ARTS LIBRARIAN to set up dept. 
reading room, midwest metropolitan college l- 
brary. Lib. sch. grad., pref. some 
and/or lib. exper. in arch. & art. 


acad, work | 
Faculty status, 


37% hr. wk., liberal vacation, sickleave, retire | 
ment. $4400 to start. Open Sept. 1 or possibly 
July 1. B 450 
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TEST YOURSELF! 





answers 


Do you know the 


1.No! Precision-engineered VMP 
steel construction can never warp, 
sag, or crack. 

2. Most important. Exclusive VMP de- 
sign hinged shelves add vital stor- 
age and handling flexibility — save 
time and money. 

3.Yes! VMP’s modern U-BAR 
shelves provide better ventilation 
allow air to circulate freely to all 
parts of books. Books last longer, 
never rot! 

4. Yes—for every kind of job. Virginia 
Metal Products offers the benefit of 
its vast experience in the solution 
of all technical questions concern- 
ing free-standing or multi-tier book- 
stacks, conveyor systems, etc. 

5. No! VMP equipment actually costs 
far less! In fact, about half the cost 
of wood shelving! 


answers to these questions on 


library stacks and equipment? 


Will VMP steel bookstacks and shelves 


warp, sag, or crack? 


How important to efficient library func- 
tion are hinged shelves? 


Does VMP U-BAR shelving actually add 
to the life of books? 


Is it more advantageous to utilize the ser- 
vices of the world’s largest manufacturer 
of bookstack, shelving and equipment? 


Is VMP steel library equipment 
more expensive? 


FREE: 8-page brochure describing 
VMP modern functional mene 
bookstack equipment, complete wit 
illustrations, shelf and stack data — 
a valuable asset to all librarians and 
architects. For your free copy, just 
write *“Bookstack” on your letterhead 
or card and mail to Dept. 5 


ggg, VIRGINIA METAL 
PRODUCTS CORP. 


2 WORTH ST. : NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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Scene in St. Louis in the County Library shows Child- 
craft in use with a young reader. Similar photographs 


in our files from Seattle, Philadelphia, Atianta and other 


University of Michigan 
Genera! 
Ann Arbor 


Library 


Mich. 21) 


libraries are tangible evidence of the widespread popu- 
larity of the latest edition of Childcraft with both young 
library patrons and their parents. 


Guide your young patrons to 


Fun, Facts and Fairyland 
with Childcraft! 


A fascinating treasury of the best in chil- 
dren’s literature and art is included among 
Childcraft’s 14 beautiful volumes. Creative 
play and hobbies provide a wealth of ma- 
terial on things to make and do. Science 
and industry are also brilliantly covered. 
Childcraft is truly a delight for your 
youngest library patrons. 

Parents, too, are finding practical, authori- 


tative help for problems of guidance in the 
pages of Childcraft. Compiled by 50 lead- 


ing child specialists in 35 great universities, 
Childcraft is a complete child guidance 
plan unequalled in scope. 


A loan set of Childcraft will be sent for 
examination, without obligation, to any 
public library, or public or parochial school 
on request. Address Mr. William F. Hayes, 
Childcraft, Dept. 4155, Box 6139, Chicago 
18, Illinois. Send today and see for yourself 
how Childcraft will open up new paths of 
service for your patrons. 


SEND NOW FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG CARDS FOR CHILDCRAFT! 


Educational Division, Field Enterprises, Inc. 


35 East Wacker Drive + Chicago 1, Illinois 


FREE CATALOG CARDS save you hours of cataloging 4 


Complete set of 45 catalog cards for Childcraft now ava 
any school or library owning the latest (1949) edition. Wi 
Mr. L. J. Welch, Childcraft 
Illinois 


Name 

Library or School 

Address 

State 


City Zone 





Dept. 3155, Box 6139, Chicag® 


